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of truth. The 'artillery theory' which gained the upper hand
in 1916 had nothing whatever to be said for it. It was nonsense
from start to finish. Firstly, it negatived the possibility of
surprise and enabled the enemy to concentrate his reserves
behind the zone of attack and out of range of the artillery.
Secondly, the striking force of infantry was in the long run, and,
as 1918 was to prove, perilously, reduced by the demands on
manpower both of the vast munitions organization and of the
artillery regiments themselves. Thirdly, the power of high
explosive to destroy wire and entrenchments was hopelessly
over-estimated. Fourthly, there were endless tactical and
engineering devices which an intelligent enemy could quickly
apply to minimize his casualties under even the fiercest bom-
bardment. Finally, it was impossible with these tactics to
develop the attack, even when the whole of the enemy's front-
line system had been captured, because of the relative immo-
bility of the unmechanized field artillery of those days and
because the immense destruction worked by an intensive bom-
bardment of some days' duration made the ground impassable
except for light infantry.

The catastrophe that resulted from the decision1 to put this
new theory to the test and to seek a decision on the western
front in 1916 is known to history as the battle of the Somme. Its
consequences were measureless and reach down to our own day.

Fortunately the lunacy was not all on one side. Four months
before the battle of the Somme began, the French were called
in to sustain the full force of a tremendous German offensive at
Verdun which severely limited the extent of French co-operation
in the Somme battles. Nevertheless the German losses in the
Verdun battles were immense and reflect the undoubted fact
that they, like the allied commanders, had hopelessly over-
estimated the power of the offensive, as then conducted and
armed, against prepared positions. But for the losses at Verdun,
which prevented any effective German counter-attack, the

1 It has since been said that Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Kitchener were
opposed to the Somme offensive, It is not, however, true that this offensive
was forced on us by political considerations or by the strain imposed on the
French by the battle of Verdun. The battle was begun with high hopes of
a decisive success. The plans had been laid months before the battle began.